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ENGLISH PANTOMIME 
IN TWO PARTS,—PART I. 


Accorp1nG to Colley Cibber, pantomime owed its 
introduction to the English stage to the melancholy 
fact of there being one theatre too many in London, 
and the impossibility of obtaining audiences for 
Drury Lane and its rival without some novel and 
attractive auxiliary to the regular drama, Italian 
opera was too much in the ascendant for English 
music to have any chance, so the managers were 
compelled to fall back upon dancing ; and to make 
that something more than motion without meaning, 
the story of Venus and Mars was formed into a 
connected series of character-dances, wherein the 
passions were so happily expressed, and the tale so 
intelligibly told by mere gesture, that even thinking 
spectators acknowledged it to be a rational as well 
as a pleasant entertainment. Distrusting success, 
the piece was put upon the stage as economically 
as possible, but succeeded notwithstanding ; from 
which it was inferred, that if aided by fine dresses 
and good scenery, such things would ‘draw the 
town ;’ and thus ‘sprang forth the succession of 
monstrous medleys that have so long infested the 
stage, and which arose upon one another alter- 
nately at both houses, outvying in expense, like 
bribes on both sides at an election, to secure the 
majority of the multitude’ Considering it a 
reproach to a, sensible people tha they should 
allow folly to govern their pleasures, Cibber would 
have had pantomimes used only as crutches to 
weak plays, while sparing good ones the indignity 
of the association. 

Booth, a greater actor than Colley, and a trage- 
dian to boot, took a more business-like view of the 
question, thinking thin houses the greatest indignity 
the stage could suffer. Men of taste and judgment, 
he argued, must necessarily form but a small pro- 
portion of the spectators at a theatre; and if a 
greater number of people were enticed to sit out a 
good play because a pantomime was tacked to it, 
the pantomime did good service to all concerned. 
Besides, people of fashion and taste could, if so 


minded, leave before the nonsense commenced— 
an opportunity they do not seem to have embraced, 
since Booth reminded the pantomime-haters how 
Italian opera had drawn the nobility and gentry 
away from the play-houses, as appeared by the 
melancholy testimony of their receipts, until panto- 
mime came to the rescue, when pit and gallery 
were better filled, and the boxes too ‘put on a 
nobler appearance.’ 

Harlequin’s first appearance on English boards 
seems to have taken place in 1667, when Joe 
Haines donned the motley jacket, in a comedy 
after the Italian manner, written by Ravenscroft. 
Harlequin aud Scaramouch were two of the char- 
acters in a farce of Aphra Behn’s, produced in 
1687 ; and about the same time Mountfort added 
comic scenes to Marlowe’s Faustus, and foisted 
those personages upon the tragedy. Ten years 
afterwards, we find the principal characters in 
modern pantomime appearing in a curious piece, 
by Motteaux, called Novelty, or Every Act a Play, 
in which the first act consisted of a pastoral, the 
second of a comedy, the third of a masque, the 
fourth being a tragedy, and the fifth a farce, 
whereof the dramatis persone were Harlequin, 
Pantaloone (an old miser), Columbine (Pantaloone’s 
maid), and Nicholas (a clown). In 1703, we have 
a curious announcement from Drury Lane, to 
the effect that, for the entertainment of several 
foreign ministers, the play of The Libertine Dis- 
played would be acted, ‘ with several Italian sonatas 
on the violin, composed by the great Archangelo 
Corelli, performed by Signor Gasperini and others. 
The Harlequin Man and Woman by Mr Laferry 
and Mrs Bicknell ;’ while the theatre in Dorset 
Garden announces ‘ two famous French girls, lately 
arrived from the Emperor’s court, will perform 
several dances on the rope ; and their father present 
the newest humours of Harlequin, as performed 
before the Grand Signior at Constantinople.’ 

John Rich, son of the proprietor of the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre, and afterwards the owner of 
Covent Garden Theatre, an actor unfitted for speak- 
ing parts, made himself a name as the delineator 
of Harlequin, An unequalled pantomimist and a 
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clever machinist, he naturally desired to turn his 
talent to greater account than was possible in the 
trifling pieces in which he won his spurs. The 
result of this desire was the production, at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in 1714, of Harlequin Sorcerer, the first 
English pantomime. It proved a great hit. So 
far as the play-going public were concerned, panto- 
mime was triumphant, to the intense disgust of the 
select few. ‘See now, cried Pope— 

See now what Dulness and her sons admire! 

See what the charms that smite the simple heart, 

Not touched by nature, and not reached by art. 

Behold a sable sorcerer rise, 

Swift to whose hand a wingtd volume flies ; 

All sudden, gorgons hiss and dragons glare, 

And ten-horned fiends and giants rush to war. 

Hell rises, Heaven descends ; and dance on earth, 

Gods, imps and monsters, music, rage, and mirth, 

A fire, a jig, a battle and a ball, 

Till one wide conflagration swallows all. 

Thence 2 new world, to Nature’s laws unknown, 
Breaks out refulgent with a heaven its own ; 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 

And other planets circle other suns. 

The forests dance, the rivers upward rise, 

Whales sport in woods, and dolphins in the skies ; 
At last, to give the whole creation grace, 

Lo! one vast egg produces human race ! 


This egg business was the hatching of Harlequin by 
heat, described by one who saw it—an actor him- 
self—as a masterpiece of dumb-show: ‘From the 
first chipping of the egg, his receiving of motion, 
his feeling of the ground, his standing upright, to 
his quick Harlequin trip round the empty shell— 
through the whole progression every limb had its 
tongue, which spoke with most miraculous organ 
to the understandings and sensations of the 
observers.’ 

Rich’s pantomimes, which were real pantomimes 
—that is, plays without words—consisted of two 
parts—one serious, the other comic; the first 
founded upon some old-world fable, between the 
pauses or acts of which were portrayed the trials 
and troubles of Harlequin and Columbine in their 
courtship; introducing a variety of surprising 
adventures, during which the magic bat of the 
hero was busy transforming palaces to huts, men 
to wheelbarrows, women to joint-stools, trees into 
houses, colonnades into tulip-beds, and other things 
into ostriches and serpents—the whole being set 
off with splendid scenery, handsome dresses, magni- 
ficent decorations, brilliant dances, and gay music. 
Flying cars and mechanical monsters were also. 
among the prominent features of these strangely 
compounded dramatic entertainments. In Orpheus 
and Eurydice, Rich needed a super-excellent ser- 
pent to kill Eurydice; and after some trouble, 
got one made to his mind, which proved to be the 
public mind as well. The clever contriver of the 
reptile was so intoxicated with the success he had 
achieved, that he devoted himself thenceforth 
entirely to serpents, for which he could find no 
market, and consequently found himself in the 
Bankruptcy Court—ruined by success, 

Fielding was among Harlequin’s assailants ; he 


describes ‘ that most exquisite entertainment called 
the English pantomime’ (Rich for a long while 
called his productions ‘ Italian Mimic Scenes’) as 
consisting of two parts: the serious portion ex- 
hibiting a certain number of heathen gods and 
goddesses, who were the worst and dullest company 
into which an audience were ever introduced ; and 
—a secret known to few—were actually intended 
to be so, in order to contrast the comic part, and 
display the tricks of Harlequin to better advantage. 
The comic part being duller than anything before 
shewn on the stage, could only be set off by the 
superlative dulness of the serious portion, in which 
the gods and goddesses were so insufferably tedious, 
that Harlequin was always welcome, by way of 
relief from still worse company. The Connoisseur, 
complaining of being surfeited with cladsical fable, 
entreats the attention of pantomime concocters to 
moral ballads and children’s story-books. ‘Sup- 
pose, for example, they were to give us the story of 
Patient Grizzle in dumb-show, setting forth how a 
noble lord fell in love with her as he was hunting; 
and then you might have the scene of the Spinning- 
wheel, and the song of The Early Horn; and how, 
after many trials of her patience, which they might 
represent by machinery, this lord at last married 
her; and then you might have a Temple and a 
Dance.’ Anticipating our more modern produc- 
tions, the essayist further suggests as a like subject. 
the story of the Children in the Wood, wherein it 
would be vastly pretty to see the pasteboard robin- 
redbreasts let down by wires to cover the poor 
innocents with paper-leaves. And if genii and 
fairies were indispensable, the public would be as 
well pleased to see Wolf and Little Red Riding- 
hood, or Puss in Boots, as ostriches, dogs, horses, 
and monsters, to say nothing of the excellent moral 
inculcated in such representations, which would 
certainly win the plaudits of all the old women 
and children in both galleries, Another sarcastic 
critic owns that people of taste and fashion gave 
every proof that they thought pantomime the 
highest dramatic entertainment possible, as it 
certainly was the most innocent, since, where 
nothing was said, and nothing was meant, very 
little harm could be done. 

Rich might have said with Benedick: ‘Shall 
quips and sentences and these paper bullets of the 
brain awe a man from the career of his humour? 
Dost thou think I care for a satire or an epigram? 
No; if a man will be beaten with brains, he shall 
wear nothing handsome about him!’ He could 
afford to despise criticism. The outcry against 
pantomime was much like that against the realistic 
drama of the present day, and just as efficacious. 
Critics can neither run a play nor drive it from the 
boards : there is a sort of freemasonry among play- 
goers, far more powerful than criticism. So the 
verse of satirists and the prose of essayists failed to 
stay the triumph of the motley hero—in spite of 
them all, Harlequin remained master of the situa- 
tion. Doubtless, the public were right: all the 
abuse levelled at Rich cannot gainsay the fact, that 
he—in every sense, the first of English harlequins 
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—was a genius in his peculiar way. Garrick tells 
us 
When Lun with matchless art and whim, 


He gave the power of speech to every limb ; 

Thovgh masked and mute, commaped his quick 

in} 

And told ia frolic gestures all he meant. 

As a matter of course, the inventor of the panto- 
mime was not permitted to have it all his own way 
in the new path he had struck out. What Mr Puff, 
startled by the discharge of two morning guns, says 
of actors, is equally true of managers, who, revers- 
ing the saying, believe the public cannot have too 
much of a good thing—whether it be a sensation 
header, a railway scene, a house on fire, or the 
study of convict-life made easy. It is so much 
easier to copy one successful idea than to originate 
another. Thurmond, a dancing-master, was the 
first to enter the fieid against Rich, by producing 
a pantomime, called Dr Faustus, at Drury Lane, 
in 1733, of which, says Pasquin, ‘an account is 
very honestly published, to save people the trouble 
of going to see it. Rich thereupon brought out 
The Necromancer, or History of Dr Faustue, a play 
being acted before it, but deemed of so little 
importance that its cast was not inserted in the 
playbill. This was the ‘ great Dr Faustus’ immor- 
talised by Johnson as ‘laying the ghost of wit.’ 
During one of the performances, we read in a maga- 
zine of the time, that when the machine, wherein 
were Harlequin, the Miller's Wife, the Miller and 
his Man, got to the full extent of its flying, one 
of the wires which held the hind of the car 
broke, followed by the other; and the machine 
fell down upon the stage, by which the young per- 
son who personated the Miller’s Wife had her thigh 
broken and her knee-pan shattered ; Harlequin 
bruised his head and strained his wrist; and the 
Miller’s Man fractured his skull ; while the house 
rang with cries of horror and alarm. The Necro- 
mancer proved a great success, and was revived 
more than once after its first season. We ma. 
mention here that Dr Faustus was the stock panto- 
mime of Richardson’s show—a pantomime with an 
insignificant opening, and a comic business com- 
prising three mechanical tricks. 

Rich was well able to hold his own against all 
comers. His fertility of invention was wonderful; 
and for nearly half a century he went on producing 
pantomimes with scarcely a failure, most of his 
productions attaining the then extraordinary run of 
fifty nights. Forty-seven years after, Harlequin 
Sorcerer took the town by storm. Churchill wrote: 
y a not that Covent Garden troops shall want 
a ! 


Harlequin comes their chief! See from afar, 

The hero seated in fantastic car ! 

Wedded to Novelty ; his only arms 

Are wooden swords, wands, talismans, and charms. 

On one side Folly sits, by some called Fun ; 

And on the other his arch-patron, Lun.- 

Behind, for liberty athirst in vain, 

Sense, helpless captive, galling chain ; 

Six rude misshapen beasts the chariot draw, 
om reason loathes, and nature never saw, 

Monsters with tails of ice and heads of fire, 

Gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire. 


Y | benches, and 


Each was bestrode by full as monstrous wight, 

Giant, dwarf, genius, elf, 

The town, as usual, met him in full cry ; 

The town, as usual, knew no reason why. 

But Fashion so directs, and moderns raise 

On Fashion’s mouldering base their transient praise. 
In this case, the praise was accompanied with sub- 
stantial tokens of — approbation, for the 
managers were enabled to raise the price of admis- 
sion on pantomime nights, and found their receipts 
doubled. In the advertisement of a pantomime 
called Merlin, produced at Drury Lane in 1734 (in 
which it may be noted that four such actors ap- 
peared as Macklin, Theophilus Cibber, Mrs Clive, 
and Mrs Cibber), it was announced that the ad- 
vanced money would be returned to those who 
went out before the overture to the entertainment 
begun ; but scarcely any availed themselves of the 
concession. Even Garrick learned he could make 
no headway without os for which his 
aristocratic patrons would engage places three days 
beforehand, while Shakspeare had no joys for them. 
‘Happy is it for us, says a contemporary of the 
great actor, ‘that we live in an age of taste, when 
the dumb eloquence and manual wit and humour 
of Harlequin are justly preferred to the whining of 
tragedy or the vulgarity of comedy,’ 

uring the Drury Lane summer season of 1761, 

Murphy and Foote essayed 


From pantomime to free the stage, 
And combat all the monsters of the age, 


by ridiculing the favourite amusement in a piece 
called The Wishes, in which Harlequin was to be 
hanged in full view of the audience. When the 
catastrophe was at hand, Murphy whispered to 
Cumberland: ‘If they don’t damn this, they deserve 
to be damned themselves !’ and had hardly uttered 
the words before the pit broke out, and justified his 
and their own judgment, by then and there freeing 
the stage of that which was intended to do the 
same turn for pantomime. No greater proof of the 
pularity of pantomime can be adduced than the 
that when and his Town’ 
y dint of laughing, hissing, cat-calling, smashi 
managers of both the patent houses to grant admis- 
sion at half-price at the end of the third act of the 
opening tragedy or comedy, they conceded the 
right of the proprietors to place the privilege in 
abeyance during the first run of a new panto- 
mime. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
CHAPTER VIL—GLEN DRUID. 


Guien Drvip, despite its antiquated name, was 
quite a modern mansion, purchased of him who 
built it by Mr Ferrier, and transformed by the 
latter from a merely handsome country-seat into 
one of the most beautiful and perfect residences in 
the south of England. Since Giulia had always 
so regretted her native land, her husband, himself 
greatly averse to return thither, had gallantly 
resolved to bring Italy as much as possible into 
Cornwall. The climate, although moist, was really 
warm, and every flower and plant to which she 
had been accustomed was either made to grow in 
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the sheltered gardens, or in the vast conservatory 
upon which the great drawing-room opened. In 
the house itself, again, were flowers in profusion ; 
and flowering-trees alternated in the fine hall 
and corridor with exquisite statuary. Pictures of 
the old masters adorned every sitting-room ; but 
Giulia’s boudoir was hung round with the works 
of her own father’s brush, with each of which was 
associated in her mind some story, which was now 
a tender recollection. 

In curious contrast with the luxury within the 
house, and with the artificial beauty of its 
grounds and gardens, was the natural scenery 
which surrounded the place, and made it seem 
an oasis as well as a paradise. It stood in a little 
bay on the western coast; north and south of 
it stretched a long line of granite clifis ; on the 
east—from the winds of which it was, however, 
well shielded—lay a vast waste of moorland, once, 
say the learned, positively, a forest, but now with- 
out a stick of timber. There was nothing, indeed, 
that stood higher than its patches of gorse for 
miles except a stone erection, the nature of which 
might possibly have puzzled you, but about which 
the learned were equally sure. It consisted of 
three mighty stones, with a fourth upon the top 
of them, of such a size that how it could ever have 
been hoisted to its position in pre-scientific days 
was a marvel in itself. These few materials formed 
quite a stately dwelling ; and so far as the roof was 
concerned, they might have served as such (without 
any calling on the landlord for repairs, although 
your lease had been one of those lengthy ones 
extending to nine hundred and ninety-nine years); 
but the sides were undeniably draughty for such a 
purpose. The natives, as usual, attributed its con- 
struction to the Cornish giants, one of whom, it 
was suggested, had left his three-legged stool in 
that exposed situation ; but our antiquarian friends 
termed it a cromlech, or ancient burying-place. 
Beneath it was doubtless interred some hardy chief, 
who had expressed a wish, since the north-easters 
had seemed to do him good during his lifetime, to 
be buried where he could always hear them blow. 

But wild and bare as was the landscape behind 
Glen Druid, it was tame compared with the coast- 
scenery upon which it looked down. There, walls 
of roc sage themselves in storm to the whole 
power of the Atlantic, and at all times bore fearful 
traces of the conflict. On a quiet summer day, 
indeed, to see them standing out of the blue wave- 
less sea, so seamed, and rugged, and defiant, gave 
them even a more striking appearance than in 
storm: they looked like frowning veterans, who, 
in some truce-time, which may at any moment be 
broken by a smiling but treacherous foe, stand 
sternly to their arms, shewing their dints and 
scars in justification of their grim mistrust. 

On the south, the curve of the bay was formed by 
a huge promontory—the advance-guard of all the 
rocks upon that coast, and called locally, from 
some fancied resemblance of shape, the War- 
rior’s Helm. But vaster far even than that famous 
head-gear which so inconvenienced the Lord 
of Otranto, it was only at a great distance that 
you could catch the likeness which had won for 


it its name. To one who stood in the terraced 
— of Glen Druid, it was merely a picturesque 

lack crag, around which, and up even to whose 
beetling summit, a pathway had with infinite pains 
been excavated, which also descended to the sands 
of what was called Horseshoe Bay. A certain 
barren grandeur at all times, then, distinguished the 
seaward view from the mansion : but when the ele- 
mental strife was raging, it was grand indeed : then 
the great pam illows rushed in with angry 
moan, and gave the Warrior’s Helm a creamy crest ; 
and raged and roared among the stubborn rocks, 
and gained a vantage-ground, to lose it the next 
instant in such a whirl of fight around some pin- 
nacle as might take place about the body of a 
monarch slain in battle ; and in the conflict as to 
who shall keep him, friend or foe, the corpse itself 
is torn, and one retires with half the ghastly 
trophy, and one stands its ground. At times, too, 
luckless ships were driven in; and, as though they 
belonged to sea, and not to land, the inhospitable 
granite sentinels denied them haven, and calmly 
listened to their signal-guns for help, and calmly 
watched them dash themselves to pieces far below. 
And yet, within a few yards of all this wild 
remorseless grandeur, lay the wall-gardens and 
pineries of Glen Druid, teeming with fruit and 
flower. 

‘How charmingly beautiful is all about this 
splendid home of yours!’ exclaimed Gwendoline to 
her friend and hostess, as, followed at a respectful 
distance by the latter's waiting-maid, Susan Ramsay, 
they moved slowly up and down a lower terrace 
which gave access to the Warrior’s Helm. ‘It seems 
to me so strange that you should wish to exchange 
it for any other.’ 

‘Ah, but you don’t know Italy, my Italy,’ 
answered Giulia enthusiastically. ‘1 would rather 
live in Italy on the sum that Susan yonder is paid 
for her yearly wage—which would indeed be almost 
riches there—than with all the luxury that sur- 
rounds me at Glen Druid, 

‘That is incomprehensible to me, my dear,’ said 
Gwendoline, looking at her friend with something 
more than curiosity. ‘Now, for my part, if I were 
in your place, and judging from what I have seen 
during the few days that I have been your guest, I 
should have nothing to desire. Dr Gisborne is the 
only person I have ever known to express opinions 
like your own, and yet you and he are so different. 
Sometimes I think you are both hypocrites, and do 
not really feel that contempt for wealth and luxury 
which you express; and sometimes, on the other 
hand, | think myself dreadfully worldly, in com- 
parison with such virtuous folks—for I do frankly 
own I love both power and splendour.’ 

‘And you ought to have them, dear Gwendoline,’ 
replied her companion simply: ‘that brow of 

ours was made for an earl’s coronet at the very 
east—that is what everybody says. And yet to 
see you so gentle and unaffected, bearing with all 
my foolish whims, and taking to my darling 
Marion as though you were her nurse! Even Mr 
Ferrier, who is not observant of such things in 
general, noticed the—what do you call it now/— 
the’——. 

‘The incongruity, I suppose you mean,’ said 
Gwendoline, smiling with very genuine pleasure, 
not for the compliment’s sake, but from the secret 
reflection: ‘Then the old man has noticed my 
care for his wife and child already. —‘ But, in truth, 
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‘dear Giulia, there is no anomaly in the affair at all. 


I might, for that matter, be only practising for my 
future livelihood ; for if anything were to happen 
to Sir Guy, I must needs become a humble com- 
panion, if not a nursemaid, or else starve’ 

‘Starve !’ ejaculated Giulia with a little shudder. 
‘What dreadful words you use, Gwendoline. The 
idea, to begin with, of your ever wanting a home 
while Glen Druid here stands where it is! But I 
know what English ladies mean by starving and 
being left without a shilling: they mean, instead 
of driving two pretty little ponies, they can only 
afford to keep one. Now J, Gwendoline, have been 
really poor. When dear papa died, I was left with 
nothing, absolutely nothing, except a few what you 
call sterling pounds, and even they were bespoken 
for just debts’ 

‘I do, however, assure you, Giulia, upon my 
honour,’ returned the other earnestly, ‘that when 
Sir Guy dies, my own case will resemble what you 
describe as having been yours.’ 

‘But my papa always looked as though he had 
no money,’ exclaimed the wondering Giulia, ‘al- 
though, dear soul, he was always gay and cheerful, 
and we dwelt in a poor house. But you, who live 
in a castle, and whose father is a man of rank 
—Sir Guy spends much upon himself, I know, 
but is it possible he has spent all ?’ 

Gwendoline cast down her eyes in silence. She 
desired that the pity which was filling Giulia’s 
tender heart should take its full course. ‘ Let us 
talk of something more cheerful, dear, said she 
abruptly. ‘ How blue the sea is this morning, and 
how exquisitely it contrasts with the white sands! 
I suppose it would fatigue you too much to venture 
down 

Poor Giulia was not perhaps without some secret 
misgiving respecting the fragile tenure upon which 
she held her life ; at all events, as is usual in such 
cases, she resented any suggestion of her being 
weakly and delicate, and was obstinate to prove 
herself otherwise. ‘Fatigued! Why should I be 
fatigued? I should like a walk upon the sparkling 
sands above all things ;’ and she moved briskly 
towards the winding path. 

But instantly there was a sound of hurrying 
footsteps, and Susan Ramsay was at the side of her 
young mistress. ‘You must not go down yonder, 
madam—indeed, you must not,’ said she firmly. 
‘It looks easy enough to descend, but the way back 
again is very steep. 

‘You are quite right, Susan,’ said Gwendoline 
approvingly 5 ‘I was just saying that it would be 
much too fatiguing.’ 

*O yes, I know I am right, miss, replied Susan 
coldly.—‘ You know, dear mistress,’ added she with 
earnestness, ‘how particular Dr Gisborne is about 
your not too much.’ 

‘I am not Dr Gisborne’s slave, nor yours either, 
Susan, though you seem to think sometimes that 
it is you who are the mistress, and I your servant,’ 
exclaimed Giulia petulantly. ‘I shall certainly 
have a run on the sands; and I will thank you to 
go to the house and fetch Miss Marion—there is 
nothing she likes so much as picking up shells’ 

Susan cast one poy lance at Gwendoline, as 
though to ask her to a her entreaties to her own; 
but perhaps she read in her face that she would 
only receive a lukewarm assistance. At all events, 
she turned away the next instant, without a word, 
to execute her mistress’s orders. 


. ‘Susan is an excellent creature, but she takes 
too much upon herself,’ explained Mrs Ferrier. ‘I 
me aad afraid of her, she has so strong a 
will.’ 

‘Scotch people often have,’ remarked Gwendoline ; 
‘but I am sure she is fond of you in her way, and 
only wants a little tact. Let me take your arm 
down this steep place, my dear, so that we may 
steady one another.” 

And so they descended into Horseshoe Bay, 
under pretence of the copartnership, Gwendoline 
almost entirely supporting Giulia, whose trembli 
limbs were very ill qualified for the task im 
upon them. On the level sand, however, she 
tripped along gaily enough ; and when her child 
was brought to her, it was not easy to say which 
of the two enjoyed themselves more artlessly 
among the shells and weeds. The parallel was the 
completer, since, when she ventured too near the 
waves, and incurred the risk of a wetting, she was 
reproved by Susan as Marion was, as though she 
also had been a child. 

‘ Why, what is this?’ cried Giulia presently. ‘Is 
it possible the good folks of Saint Medards have 
been having a feast here, and forgot to drink their 
wine? See, here is a bottle, and with the cork in 
it undrawn.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gwendoline ; ‘but there is nothing 
inside it, if I know my compatriots.’ 

‘Ah, but there is, I tell you—there is something 
it looks a Sea’ exclaimed 
‘Then it is a Message from the ’ exclaim 
Gwendoline with interest. ‘Some folks on ship- 
board, I mean, have written the story of their peril, 
and confided it to the waves. That is quite 
common. Have you not seen such things in the 

bay before ?” 

‘ Never, never,’ said Giulia sadly, ‘though I have 
often heard of them. Poor souls!’ 

‘But why not break the bottle ?’ 

‘I dare not. Do you do it, Gwendoline. I do 
hate anything dreadful. I must hear it, however, 
now I have seen it. What does the writing say ?’ 

Gwendoline unfolded a rough slip of paper, 
which the salt water had not touched, and read as 
follows, while the two women with beating hearts, 
and little Marion with wondering eyes, clustered 
about her. Norra Sea, April 3 (‘That is nearly 
five months ago, you see, dear ; so their sufferin 
whatever they were, have long been over’)— 
board the Constance from Gefle. (‘ Where is Gefle, I 
wonder? I never so much as heard of the place.’) 

‘Never mind that, exclaimed Giulia anxiously. 
‘Do, pray, goon. Poor souls, poor souls !’ 

In distress, being near to sink, as the brig has 
sprung a leak two days ago, and the water always 
mereasing, notwithstanding all our attempts to 
prevent ut, we have now come very near last 
moment of our lives. 

‘O Lord, have mercy upon them, and forgive 
them their sins !’ exclaimed Susan piously. 

Wherefore, although we must never see our native 
land again, we beg him or her who may find this 
letter to inform the public of our misfortune. 

‘Poor creatures! We must send a copy of this 
to the Times to-morrow.— My darling Ginlia, what 
is the matter?’ Mrs Ferrier had turned suddenly 
quite white, and, but for Susan’s aid, would have 
fallen upon the sands. 

‘We must never see our native land again,’ 


moaned she. ‘Oh, how I pity them !’ 
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‘But, dear heart, only consider they have been in 
heaven, let us hope, this long time, urged Susan, 
‘which is better than any earthly a 

But her young mistress only shook her head, 
and covered her eyes with her hands. 

‘Marion, darling,’ whispered Gwendoline, ‘put 

ur arms round mamma’s neck, and kiss her.’ 

The little child, perceiving her mother’s grief, 
though without in the least understanding its 
cause, obeyed readily enough ; and her embrace, as 
Gwendoline had shrewdly guessed, proved the best 
cordial that could have been administered. It was 
not only pity for others which was affecting poor 
Mrs Ferrier so, but also apprehensions for herself; 
and the kisses of her child diverted her thoughts 
into another channel. 

‘My sweet Marion, we will go together to Italy,’ 
said she, caressing her, ‘and both get well and 
strong. The sun is always shining there, and the 
great hills stand out against the blue sky’ 

‘And the gapes,’ said Marion, who had an eye, 
common to her time of life, for the material pro- 
ductions of nature, rather than for its picturesque 
beauties—‘ the gapes you said gow in the open 
air, and me can reach ’em my own self without the 
long tatcher.’ 

wendoline laughed heartily at this. ‘Come 
home and get the grape-catcher at once, Marion, 
for I am sure you deserve a bunch. Susan will 
carry you up the hill, and mamma and I will 
follow. In which order the party accordingly 
returned ; Mrs Ferrier being so exhausted by the 
time she reached the top that she had to retire to 
her room for the rest of the day ; and her husband 
and Gwendoline dined alone together in stately 
fashion. The grandeur of the entertainment suited 
her better than the company ; though she flattered 
herself that the rigid courtesy of Mr Ferrier towards 
her was melting a little. 

‘It is impossible, however,’ reflected she as she 
lay awake that night, as her custom was, and 
reviewed the day’s proceedings, ‘that Giulia can 
have any real affection for him; and as for this 
passionate desire to revisit Italy, I think I know 
the secret of it. I am much mistaken if, when she 
came to England as Mr Ferrier’s bride, she did not 
leave a lover in Italy. If so, I am sorry for her, 
for it is certain she will never see him, poor fragile 
little woman. I began to fear I should scarcely 
have dragged her up that cliff alive !’ 


CHAPTER VIIl.—sUSAN RAMSAY'S VIEW OF 
AFFAIRS. 


There are a good many mischievous creeds which 
are believed in by society at large as though they 
were true faith; and, on the other hand, there are 
a few popular errors which it would be better 
for the world had they more foundation in fact. 
Of the latter, the following are examples: that 
your true aristocrat is rarely insolent ; that a bully 
1s always a coward; and that children are never 
deceived by a mere pretence of fondness for them. 
This last was proved utterly untrue in the case 
of Marion and Gwendoline. Gwendoline was not 
fond of Marion, her character being one of those 
exceptional ones among young women to which 
child-nature is not attractive; but she laid her- 
self out to please her young friend, and she 
succeeded. She was never so occupied but that 
she could put aside book, pen, or needle, to have 


a romp with the child. She was always ready for 
a run with her in the garden, or a scramble upon 
the Warrior’s Helm, taking matronly care to hold 
fast that trusting little hand wherever the path was 

rilous. On wet days, she would take her on her 

ee, and shew her pictures or tell her fairy stories 
by the hour. By these means, she not onl: — 
her reward in a plentiful crop of affection Boe er 
small playmate, but won golden opinions from her 


Mr Ferrier would often express his f 
in his grave way, that the child was guipetinn 
upon Miss Treherne’s good nature, though he 
received her assurance that ‘she doted upon chil- 
dren, and especially upon ones, like Marion,’ 
= = = rfect faith; while his wife only 
en t she was not strong enough to pla 
and gambols, which 


her friend’s in these romps and gam 
were in reality gradually transferring the love of’, 


her own little one from herself to Gwendoline. 
She had not the least suspicion or jealousy of the 
est, who made herself so ontd to her in a 
undred ways, and not in one officiously. She felt 
better for her presence in body and mind ; for not 
only did Gwendoline, without the least parade of 
assistance, save her from physical fatigue, but kept 
her cheerful by her lively and quell companion- 
ship, and by high spirits that never seemed to flag. 
Without sentiment, save her passionate love for 
absent Piers, and without sympathy, Gwendoline 
had a marvellous adaptability, which stood her in 
good stead for both. Her tact in pleasing was 
so consummate that it fell little short of geniality, 
and might have been easily taken for it by more 
incredulous eyes than those of simple Giulia. 
Her fine voice, when she sang to her hostess—her 
brilliant execution, when she played—seemed to 
lack no feeling ; it was supplied the listener’s 
own spiritual nature. She read aloud to her the 
poets of her land, and the ‘soft bastard Latin,’ 
syllabled by one so divinely fair, seemed to take 
the exile’s soul with a new bliss. In short, Giulia 
yielded herself up a willing victim to these pleasant 
arts, and grew to love and to lean upon her friend 
with a feverish fondness that was in itself disease. 
And all this time Death was beckoning to her with 
his silent finger, and drawing nearer and nearer to 
her every day. 

Mr Ferrier knew, of course, that his wife was 
delicate, but attributed her later and later rising 
of a morning, her earlier withdrawal to her couch 
at night, to her condition, and to the winter season 
(always trying to the fragile woman), which had 
now set in with rigour. There was only one 
person in the Glen Druid household who suspected 
the true state of affairs, and: who even suspected 
the guest. Gwendoline, whose magical beauty 
fascinated the very footmen, and whose gracious 
affability disarmed the envy of the domestics of her 
own sex, had failed to make a favourable impres- 
sion upon Susan Ramsay. Perhaps, although the 
mother had forgiven Gwendoline for engrossing 
the affections of the child, the nurse had not—for 
Susan was Marion’s head-nurse, as well as Mrs 
Ferrier’s maid; or — Gwendoline’s very 
charms and accomplishments had placed the puri- 
tanical Scotchwoman in antagonism to her. But, at 
all events, Susan had néver been fascinated with 
her, for it was not her way to be fascinated, like the 
other members of the household ; and the more she 


watched her—and she watched her very closely— a 
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the less she liked her mistress’s new friend. She 
held her tongue, as it was her nature to do, but she 
thought a good deal about Miss Treherne and her 
ways, and inore and more unfavourably. She even 
gave herself the trouble to reflect upon her ante- 
cedents, of which she knew something, from Gwen- 
doline’s own maid, and. would have liked to 
know more. But Fanny had been dismissed rather 
summarily from Bedivere Court within a week of 
her young lady’s departure from it. The excuse 
was ready at hand, in the indiscretion with which 
she carried on her flirtations with Monsieur 
Adolphe ; but the real cause lay in the waiting- 
maid’s too garrulous tongue. Even as it was, this 
had done Gwendoline an ill turn, for it had 
informed Susan that at one time at least the belle 
of the county had had a lover; and was it not 
very strange, and even suspicious, that in that 

oung lady’s many confidential chats with Mrs 

errier, to which the waiting-maid was often a 
privileged listener, she should never have descanted 
upon that attractive theme? Reticent enough upon 
other subjects, even Susan liked to talk about 
Sam Barland, the apothecary’s head-assistant at St 
Medards, to whom she had been engaged for years, 
and might marry to-morrow, but for certain far- 
sighted and prudential reasons of her own; and 
it was not natural, she held, in Gentle or Simple, 
to have been courted by a laddie, and not crack 

wendoline, then, was, in her eyes, ‘a dee 

one, to begin with; and in the next ‘shen, = 
was a wicked one, for she never went to kirk. 
It was just excusable, thought Susan, in the 
ease of her own mistress — up among out- 
landish folk, in the faith of the scarlet woman, 
that she should not take advantage of the spirit- 
ual comforts which Mr Ferrier had furnished 
for the locality, in the shape of a Presbyterian 
church and preacher; but that Miss Treherne 
should pass the Sabbath at Glen Druid very much 
as though it were a week-day, and decline to 
attend church at St Medards, under the trans- 
parent pretext of keeping her friend and hostess 
com , was little better than rank heathenism. 
If Mrs Soaslar was so ill as to need folks to stay 
with her when they ought to be at public worship, 
it was high time that the puir blinded creature, 
who thought so little of her soul, should be made 
aware of her condition. 

Susan had learned from Mr Samuel Barland 
that the medicines prescribed for her mistress by 
Dr Gisborne were not of a nature to restore health, 
but only to give relief; and the spiritual condi- 
tion of her mistress, as we have hinted, gave con- 
scientious Susan as much anxiety as her bodily 
ailment. And yet she might be wrong about the 
latter point—it seemed so strange that Dr Gisborne 
should keep silence on the matter, if there was 
real danger—and therefore she still hesitated to 
confide her suspicions to her master, of whose dis- 
pleasure she stood in wholesome fear; still less 
could she venture to confide to him her doubts 
of Gwendoline, which indeed were at best but 
shadowy misgivings ; and her good sense told her 
that to make an accusation without proof would be 
only to strengthen the hands that y wielded 
so much power beneath her master’s roof. 

An event had recently taken place, however, 
which bade fair to bring Susan’s indignation up to 
the explosive point—namely, the arrival of Sir Guy 


Treherne at Glen Druid. In Susan’s eyes, this ele- 
gant and gay old gentleman was the very embodi- 
ment of Satan ; and his attendant, Monsieur Adolphe, 
a ministering fiend. They talked together, doubt- 
less upon the most abominable subjects, in a lan- 

that was unknown to her. There was nothin 
in the house, in dining-room or servants’ hall, which 
was too good for either of them, or which both, in 
their several ways, did not take as a matter of course. 
The way in which the latter, whose faith, as she had 
been assured, was plighted to absent Fanny, ‘went on’ 
with such of the feonlo servants as were young 
pretty, was scandalous. Ifhe had dared to shew any 
such marked attentions to herself, she would have 
very soon let him know what she thought of them 
and of him; and yet she resented, inconsistently 
enough, that he treated with such respectful coldness 
the Tens (as he once called her, to her great 
annoyance, for she thought it was ‘some impudence’ 
of Mr Samuel Barland, who, in truth, had achiev 
an age beyond which the female sex failed to interest 
the fastidious Frenchman. It annoyed her exceed- 
ingly to see the deference with which this gentle- 
man was treated by the authorities of the servants’ 
hall, but still more so to observe the respect in which 
Sir Guy was held by her master. The butler had 
brought word how he was permitted to jeer at table 
against sacred things without reproof from staid 
Mr Ferrier ; and indeed she herself had seen him 
—e his shoulders on a Sunday, when he was 
asked if he was going to church, in a manner that 
made her long to whip him. 

No wonder that Miss Gwendoline—although she 
made no allowance for her on that account—should 
be such a godless young person, with the bringing- 
up that she must have had from such a father. 
Susan’s only comfort under the circumstances was 
to reflect, that Sir Guy was certainly going at no 
distant date to a place where his rank would not 
be considered, and his long ages of ancestry would 
be as nothing compared to the period for which 
he would be doomed to suffer torment. It might 
have been some mitigation to Susan’s irritated 
feelings that her mistress seemed to dislike Sir 
Guy as much as she did, but that, in Mrs Ferrier’s 
case, this objection to the baronet only made her 
cling more fondly to his daughter, whom she 
considered as his social victim. Susan, for her 
part, disposed of that sentimental circumstance by 
two courses of reasoning, none the less convincing 
to herself that they were incompatible with one 
another. In the first place, she argued that Miss 
Gwendoline was just the last person in the world 
to permit her interests to be sacrificed to those 
of any other human being; and secondly, that 
if they were so, she richly deserved it. 

It was while matters at Glen Druid were in this 
very unsatisfactory condition, in Susan’s view, with 
Gwendoline dominant, and Sir Guy an honoured, 
if not a respected guest, that a circumstance 
occurred in connection with them, of so astounding 
and compromising a character, that the knowledge 
of it seemed to place both father and daughter in 
the waiting-maid’s power. 

It was Gwendoline’s custom to rise early at Glen 
Druid, and to perform those duties of the breakfast- 
table to which her hostess would scarcely have 
been equal, even had it not been now her invari- 
able custom to take that meal in her own room. 
Sir Guy elevated his eyebrows when he saw his 
stately daughter cutting Mr Ferrier’s newspaper 
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for him, and humouring his tastes in cream and 
; but he would have raised them even higher 
had he kifown that when the two were alone it was 
not an unusual circumstance for their host to read 
out portions of his private letters to Gwendoline, 
and to await her comments, not to say receive her 
advice, with considerable deference. But on a 
certain morning it so happened that she was not 
lulia, who had passed a 
worse night than common, having detained her 
with fretful complaints—and, as ill luck would 
have it, there was a letter from Piers Mostyn wait- 
ing for her beside her plate, and within range of 
Sir Guy’s observant eye. She took it up with the 
utmost coolness, and with a quiet ‘Excuse me,’ read 
it through without moving a muscle; but her 
lover's indiscretion—for she had expressly enjoined 
on him not to write until he had osc | from her 
—annoyed her exceedingly. Of course, Mr Ferrier 
id no attention to the circumstance: he would 
ve made no remark, nor have desired to make 
one, had she received fifty letters by one post ; but 
she knew that it would presently provoke comment 
from her father, whom she informed that all 
relations between herself and Piers were broken 
off ; and might just possibly—since the letters she 
had received at Glen Druid had been hitherto from 
ladies only—attract the notice of others, Unlike 
her sex, Gwendoline never ran a risk, however 
small, when it could possibly be avoided ; and had 
she been on the turf, would have hedged every shill- 
ing, no matter how much of ‘a moral’ the event 
she stood to win on might have appeared. When the 
risk was incurred, she never shut her eyes to the 
consequences, but made up her mind to meet the 
worst. She did not know, of course, that Susan 
Ramsay—as heedful of the slightest indications 
afforded by an enemy as herself—had noticed the 
superscription on the envelope when she came to 
take her mistress’s breakfast up-stairs, but she was 
as much prepared for such a misfortune as to 
meet the more certain remonstrances of Sir Guy. 
Gwendoline left nothing to chance ; perhaps she 
was not without some vague idea that she was thus 
making herself independent of Providence itself. 
The letter, which she presently took out with 
her upon the lower terrace, and re-read carefully 
again and again, walking slowly to and fro, con- 
tained no great matter, Dut it affected her power- 
fully, nevertheless. As the blind are transported 
a. music, and the dumb by colour, so she, with 
whom so many of the spiritual senses were shut, was 
all the more given up to her passion for her lover ; 
if she cared for no other human being in the world, 
she was devoted to handsome Piers Mostyn. His 
written words were dearer a thousand times than 
the presence of any other; and she almost forgave 
him now, in the rapturous delight she rea rom 
his very act of disobedience. And yet there was 
little in his letter, one would have thought, to 
have given an affiaaced woman pleasure. It was 
written from a great country-house in Yorkshire, at 
present filled with a large company of guests, and 
was mainly descriptive of his gaiety (though he 
was absent from her), and of his flirtations (though 
he had plighted to her his troth). But, at all events, 
he was 7 i enough in what he said ; if the tone of 
his epistle was frivolous throughout where it was 
not bitter, it was not the less characteristic on that 
account ; and reading his words, she might easily 
imagine that he himself was beside her, with his 


light iy and brilliant cynicism. Moreover, 
there was here and there a passionate protestation 
of affection for her, that made up for all short- 
comings and misdoings, and which brought, as she 
read it, the colour,to her cheek and the love-light 
to her eye. ‘You need not fear, notwithstanding 
all this impatience, darling,’ wrote he, after one of 
those fond phs, ‘that I shall not wait for 
you, for there is no opportunity for doing other- 
wise: all the lovely creatures that I have just 
described entirely understand that I am quite 
ineligible. Perhaps their mothers have told them 
so, but it is quite as likely that their own fine per- 
ceptions have informed them that I am a Detri- 
mental. We flirt, of course, immensely; they 
ey upon me in that way as though I were a 
ay-figure ; but though, to do them justice, they 
draw no very hard-and-fast line, in that way, they 
make me quite understand it is only a flirtation 
and nothing more ; one of them actually asked me 
if it was true that 1 had been in a marching-regi- 
ment, and got so brown in India! So you may 
imagine the social position that had been assigned 
tome. When I told her how I had been in the 
diplomatic line, and got my tan from the Persian 
sun, I did not improve matters. “Ah!” said she, 
“an unpaid attaché, I sup ;” with such a stress 
upon the first syllable. ~~ you see, my beautiful 
darling’—-and Gwendoline murmured these words 
aloud as a mother crows over her babe—‘I am 
yours, and ever yours, perforce.’ 

‘If you please, ma'am, said a cold and quiet 
voice all the colder and calmer by contrast with 
those burning words, ‘Miss Marion asked to be 
allowed to join you on the terrace.’ 

her own honeyed thoughts, she had 
not observed Susan Ramsay’s approach, who now 
stood beside her, holding little Marion’s hand, and 
looking at her as though her small black eyes were 
bradawls. ‘Dear little ‘thing!’ said Gwendoline, 
stooping down to pat the child, and at the same 
time to hide her own confusion ; ‘I am afraid I 
must — ou this morning, pretty one, 
But here she caught Sir Guy’s well-preserved figure 

ing down upon her from the house; and 
reflecting within herself that the little girl would 
form a convenient third in the expected meeting, 
should it prove embarrassing, she added: ‘But 
there, I can never resist my little pet—You may 
leave her, Susan ; and tell your mistress not to be 
nervous about her getting on the rocks, for that we 
shall not leave the garden’ 

Now, Miss Marion had not asked to be allowed 
to join her ‘booful Dwendoline,’ as in her baby- 

she designated her new friend, until she had 
had that idea suggested to her by Susan herself, 
who wished to have a pretext for intruding on 
Miss Treherne’s meditations ; and now that she was 
dismissed, the waiting-maid did not return to the 
house, as Gwendoline took for granted she would do, 
but retired to an arbour in the upper terrace, from 
which, unseen, she could both see and hear much 
that was passing below. She also had marked Sir 
Guy’s approach, and argued rightly that the indo- 
lent baronet, who seemed to prefer a rocking-chair 
by the fire to any outdoor exercise her master could 
offer to him, had not made that unaccustomed 
pilgrimage down so many stone steps, on that bright 
ut frosty morning, without an object, which was 
probably a private talk with his daughter. 
‘Now, if [ can only look over both their hands 
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at once, thought Susan, borrowing a metaphor 
from a diversion she had seen ractised in the 
servants’ hall, and which had often excited her 
vehement reprehension, ‘then I shall know better 
how to play my cards.’ 


THE LIVERY COMPANIES OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON.* 


THERE was an ancient Saxon law which ordained 
that every free man of fourteen years of age should 
find sureties to keep the peace ; and that in conse- 
quence, certain neighbours, consisting of ten fami- 
lies, entered into an association, and became bound 
to each other to produce him who committed an 
offence, or to make satisfaction to the injured party. 
Each person contributed so much; and when a 
pledge was forfeited, the sum was paid out of the 
common stock. This is the origin of the guilds 
(Saxon gildan, to Pay or contribute), secular and 
religious, of the middle ages. Mercantile guilds 
were established in the seaports and great 
towns. The earliest mention of the term guild, 
Milner (History of Wénchester) refers to the 
reign of Ethelwulf. Observing that, in the year 
856, the trade and commerce of Winchester ‘ flour- 
ished exceedingly, our principal citizens formed 
themselves into a society called a guild, being the 
first association of this nature, by the space of a 
whole century, recorded in history.’ Every town 
had its guildhall, some of which remain. Domes- 
day Book mentions the gihalla of the burgesses of 
Dover. The thirteenth-century guildhall remains 
at Leicester. Even in these mercantile guilds, 
there was a large infusion of the religious element. 
They kept up anniversaries, or the annual celebra- 
tion of mass, on the day of the death of the 
founder ; obits at the funeral solemnities of their 
members ; and luminaries, or lights placed before 
images and on shrines, according to bequests of the 
members for the 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of guilds in the middle ages, and we accordingly 
welcome Mr Arundel’s work on the guilds of the 
City of London. These were of course ‘ burgensic 
no | secular, not military, though in Saxon times 
all guilds had to perform military service. The 
earliest London guild on record was called ‘The 
Steelyard Merchants,’ who gave existence to the 
famous ic League, formed on the east 
shores of the Baltic, in the eighth century, to al 
tect their trade from the Norman pirates. ey 
dealt in grain, flax, cloth, and iron ; and, curiously 
enough, each member was obliged to remain un- 
married. In 1493, this guild, having flourished 
for a number of years, was plundered by the mob, 
and dissolved itself in 1552. Mr Arundel says 
that, in its prosperity, it is said to have exported 
forty thousand pieces of cloth annually—four times 
as much as all the other merchants put together 
exported, This guild is known to have been 
settled here before the year 967; for a lation 
of King Ethelred’s of that date declares that ‘ the 
emperor's men, or Easterlings, coming with their 
ships to Belines-gate (so called from Belin, a British 
deity), shall be accounted worthy of good laws.’ 


* Historical Reminiscences of the City of London and 
its Livery Com — By Thomas Arundel, B.D., F.G.S, 


Another very ancient guild was the Gilda Sellaré- 
orwm, or Saddlers, of whom Herbert.says there can 
be little doubt of its being a veritable Anglo-Saxon 
guild. Nearly all the Companies at present exist- 
ing may be traced to the twelfth century. The 
Mercers were a guild in 1172 ; and from them arose, 
in 1296, the ‘Company of the Merchant Adven- 
turers,’ which, in 1406, obtained a charter from 
Henry IV., in which they are called ‘ Brothers of 
St Thomas 4 Becket.’ Parliament allowed this 
Company to found a school in 1456, which is now 
the Mercers’ School. 

The Drapers, Clothworkers, Fishmongers, Iron- 
mongers, Goldsmiths, and Merchant Taylors, are of 
like antiquity. The Livery Companies took a high 
place at ts, coronations, &c. The master or 
alderman of each guild ranked as a knight two 
hundred years before Heralds’ College was Caekal. 
and each Liveryman as an esquire. Nearly all the 
sovereigns from Edward III. have been enrolled as 
members of a craft. The City guilds first gave the 
name and created the office of Ealdman, Ealdor- 
man, or Alderman. Before corporate towns exis' 
and down to the close of the reign of Edward L, 
the master of each guild was termed alderman. In 
the Saxon guilds, none but men of advanced years 
were eligible for the office, so that old man was a 
very good term for such an officer. According to 
the Liber Albus, no one was accepted as alderman 
unless he was free from deformity in body, wise 
and discreet in mind, rich, honest, and free. 
Among the Saxons, alderman and earl were equal. 

What the alderman was in the guild, the mayor 
was in the City. The lord mayor held over the 
City a right royal sway. Before the Conquest, the 
chief-officer of the City of London was called 
portreeve till the reign of Richard 1, when it 
was changed into mayor. This king granted 
the citizens the privilege of electing their chief- 
magistrate, e first elected to this office was 
Henry Fitz-Alwyn (1189-1212). Edward IIL, 
in 1354, granted the mayor permission to have 

ld and silver maces carried before him. Mait- 
and remarks that this privilege was peculiar to, 
London, all the other towns and cities being com- 
manded to use copper ms It is very uncertain 
when the appellation Lord was added to mayor. 
The title Right Honourable was obtained by God- 
frey Fielding in 1452, when he became a member 
of the Privy-council, and the title lord might have 
been added at that time. To shew how highly the 
lord mayor was treated, Henry V. gave the seat of 
honour at a banquet to the lord mayor (Nicholas 
Watton), 1415, before the Archbishop of Canter- 
yoy J and the king’s brothers (Riley’s Memorials 
of London, p. 603). 

Napoleon might well call us a nation of shop- 
keepers. Those who now rank high in church and 
state are descended from our great bankers, gold- 
smiths, and others. More than two hundred 
peerages have been founded by lord mayors, and 
other members of the London Livery, since 1100, 
Take, for example, members of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. Sir John Coventry (mayor, 1425) is ancestor 
of the present Earl of Coventry; Sir Geoffrey 
Bullen, grandfather of Thomas, Earl of Wiltshire, 
father of Anne Bullen, and dfather of Queen 
Elizabeth ; Sir William Hollis, ancestor of the 
Earls of Clare, afterwards the ducal family of 
Newcastle ; Sir Thomas Seimour (mayor, 1527), 
ancestor of the Dukes of Somerset ; Sir Baptist 
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Hicks, ancestor of the Viscounts Camden ; James 
Butler, ancestor of the Earls of Ormond; Sir 
Geoffrey Fielding, ancestor of the Earls of Denbigh. 

Sir Baptist Hicks carried on his trade of mercer 
in Cheapside, being mercer to the king (James L). 
He gave each of his daughters L.100,000, and is 
one of the few instances on record of a trader being 
transferred from his oy Bed the House of Lords. 
The Grocers’ Company t of having supplied 
from. their numbers one hundred lord mayors. 
The mayor was, ex officio, cup-bearer to the king at 
the coronation, and twelve eminent citizens were 
required to be present as attendants upon him. 
The lord mayor claimed the privilege of nominat- 
ing sheriffs, and he had the right of making three 
persons free of the City. In 1489, Sir Henry Colet, 
the mayor (father of Dean Colet), a his 
carver, John Percival, as sheriff, and he served, 
and in 1499 became himself lord mayor. Robert 
Chickley (mayor, 1422) fined the Brewers’ Company 
twenty pounds for selling dear ale, and sent them 
to prison till the fine was paid. Various entries 
in the books of the Kar | om shew that they 
attempted to gain the good favour of the mayor by 
various presents. It is especially recorded of 
William Crowmere (mayor, 1423), that he would 
receive no bribes. Hammond Chickwell, or de 
Chiggewelle (mayor, 1319-1327), took Dr Staple- 
ton, Bishop of Exeter, prisoner, and beheaded 
him, for demanding the keys of the City gates. 

The immense wealth of the City rendered it 
almost imperative for the monarch to keep on 
terms with the chief-magistrate. Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, at a banquet given to Henry V. in 1431, 

tified his sovereign by throwing into the fire 
Fonds for L.60,000, owing by the king. Henry 
Picard (mayor, 1363) feasted four kings—Edward 
III, John of France, David of Scotland, and the 
king of rus. In 1400, Thomas Knoles, er, 
mayor, with his brethren, began to build the 
Guildhall. Charles IL. feasted at the Guildhall no 
less than nine times, The first lord mayor’s feast 
given in the present Guildhall was by Sir John 

. Shaw, knighted on the field of Bosworth. In the 
eighteenth century, the cost of these banquets was 
immense. The feast to the royal family in 1727 
cost L.4890; and in 1761, L.6898. Nimeteenth- 
century lord mayors have not been behind their 
predecessors in supporting the high character of 
the metropolis by unbounded munificence. 

Next to the title of alderman in point of anti- 
quity, we have the sheriff, or shire-reeve. The City 
of London has the inheritance of the shrievalty of 
Middlesex vested in their body, by charter of 
Henry I., in which they are empowered to hold 
Middlesex to farm for L.300 (about L.12,000 of 
our money). The duty of the sheriff of the City 
is to preside at the election of lord mayor and at 
elections of knights of the shire. In early times, 
all the freeholders of the county were obliged to 
appear, to add to his ificence. The two 

eriffs, at the coronation of Charles II., had eighty 
footmen in splendid liveries. Now, the duties of 
sheriff are chiefly performed by the under-sheriff ; 
the sheriff's expenses being about L.3500 for the 


year. 
In 1198, the sheriffs were ordered to provide 
weights and measures for standards for the several 


counties. Hen 
a muzzle, iron 
in the Tower. 


III. actually made them provide 
ain, and cord for the white bear 
We read in the Liber Albus how a 


sheriff was fined by the mayor ‘ten tuns of wine 
for disobedience committed towards him.” The 
sheriffs had part of the fines inflicted by them on 
the citizens, 

gui consis of an upper and under garment, 
called a ‘coat and pent cloak or gown, and 
the hood, being reserved for ceremonials. In 
1270, on the marriage of Edward L., at Canterbury, 
with his second queen, Margaret, the fraternities 
rode, to the number of six hundred, ‘in one livery 
of red and white, with the connuzances of their 
mysteries embroidered on their sleeves.’ Alder- 
men, in the reigns of Henry IV. and VL, wore 
scarlet gowns, and hoods on their heads. uare 
caps were not used earlier than Henry VII. The 
guilds were not known as Livery Companies till 
the time of Edward III, who gave them a royal 
warrant, granting a distinctive dress or livery. 
Edward was the Liveryman-king, and belonged 
to the Linen Armourers or Merchant Taylors. 
Richard II. became a brother of the same Com- 
=~. In the lists of this Company, in the reign 
of the latter monarch, are the names of four royal 
dukes, ten earls, ten barons, and five bishops ! 

As we before remarked, the guilds did not forget 
their religious observances. At various stated 
seasons, each Company attended in their liveries at 
church, particularly on the anniversary of their 
patron saint. In 1346, the Grocers agreed b 
‘com’on assente yat everie man_of the 
hee being yn the Cytie the daie of St Antoyne yn 
the monthe of Maye, shall comen to the churche of 
St Antoyne aforesaid, yf they bee in London, for to 
hear the high masse, and there to abyde from the 
begynnyne unto the endyng of the masse, and eche 
of them shall offre a peny in the worship of 
God, his blessed moder Marye, St Antoyne, oe | All 
Seyntes.” Stow tells us that in the procession of 
the Skinners’ Company on Corpus Christi Day, 
there were two hundred priests in surplices and 
copes singing. Most of the Companies were re- 
founded about the time of Edward III.; and we 
are told that in that reign the Grocers appointed a 

iest to celebrate masses daily, and he received 

3, 18s. per annum, which was afterwards raised to 
L.6, 13s. 4d. Each Company chose a saint: the 
Drapers, the Virgin Mary ; the Fishmongers, St 
Peter ; the Goldsmiths, St Dunstan; the Merchant 
Taylors, St John Baptist ; the Fruiterers, St Martin ; 
&c. The hall of the Goldsmiths was adorned with 
the image of St Dunstan, of silver gilt, set with 
gems and precious stones ; and they maintained St 
Dunstan’s light in St John Zachary’s Church. In 
1369, the same Company entered into an agreement 
with the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s for main- 
taining a chantry for the soul of John Hyltoft, 
goldsmith, in the cathedral. On St Dunstan’s Eve, 
the aldermen of ‘ thys assembled in 
‘theyr vyellett gownes and cl ed and went to 
worship at ‘ Pawll’s, and after that to St John 
Zachary. At the Reformation, of course all this 
was changed ; they changed their election-day from 
the feast of St Dunstan to that of the Trinity ; and, 
ee the image of the saint, they ordered that 
the wardens ‘should take the same ymage, and 
breke yt, and to turn yt to the moste profett of the 
house. Also, that the gret standyng cup with St 
Dunstan on the topp, sholde be ro A by th 
broken and turned into other plate.’ Before this, 
large sums had been spent in keeping the obits (or 
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| anniversaries of death) with becoming splendour. 


The Drapers attended at Bow Church every Lady- 
day, heard mass in the morning, and at ‘even 
song’ the dirge for deceased members. The fol- 
lowing day they heard the mass of requiem. In 
1531, John Rudston founded a ‘yerlye obit, to be 
kept by the Drapers of London. e master was 
to be paid for ever 3s. 4d., each warden 12d., the 
renter 12d., besides ‘almes’ to the r. The 
endowments for the obits were at the Reformation 
seized by the king ; but the Companies came to 
terms with him, and purchased the whole at the 
rate of twenty years purchase. Most of their 
funds came from this source. On various other 
days in the year, the lord mayor and aldermen 
attended various churches. No less than seven 
lord-mayors belonging to the Drapers’ Company 
have been founders of churches. This was by no 
means the wealthiest of the guilds, so that we may 
judge of the amount of religious works the City 
Companies have performed. The Haberdashers 
were enrolled as a brotherhood 1447 a.D., by 
letters patent, by the style of ‘The Fraternity of St 
Catherine, the Virgin, of the Haberdashers of the 
City of London’ 

m the earliest times, no one was made 
apprentice unless he was free. Strangers were 
almitted with great caution. No lodgers or 
villeins possessed any civic rights ; and to become 
a rom orca he must have served seven years’ 


pe pepe which made him free of the City 
| an 


of acraft. The earliest mention of enrolment 
amongst the freemen by apprenticeship occurs in 
the 3d Edward II. (1310), but the system is doubt- 
less of far higher antiquity. An entry occurs in 
the Merchant Taylors’ book ordering that no 
apprentice shall wear any weapon within the City. 
he Ironmongers ordered their apprentices to wear 
on ‘holy dayes hose, throwts, shearts, dubblets, 
cotes, gownes or clokes, with other necessaries 
soche as maye be convenyently honest and cleane.’ 
they were not to ‘suffer their hare to grow to 
onge. 

‘Our Saxon forefathers did nothing without a 
good dinner ; and the custom of the guilds eating 
and drinking together in the middle ages was one 
of the chief causes of their success. The Grocers’ 
Company ordered that ‘on St Anthony’s day, or on 
any other day within the octave thereof, that 
should be assigned by the wardens, all who were 
in London should assemble in a house, and com- 
mune and dine together, and be served according 
to the ordinances of the wardens.” The cost of 
this feast to those who attended was 5s. 6d.; and to 
the absent, 2s.6d. The Companies did not generally 
possess halls till the fifteenth century. In the six- 
teenth century, various guilds purchased noble- 
men’s houses. The Drapers got Lord Cornwall’s ; 
the Grocers, Lord Fitzwilliam’s ; and the Slaters, 
the Earl of Oxford’s, At the dissolution of monas- 
teries, the Leather-sellers obtained the priory of St 
Helen, and turned the refectory into their common 
hall in 1537 ; the Pinners removed to the monas- 
tery of Austin Friars ; and the Barber Surgeons to 
the hermitage of St James-in-the-Wall. 

Previous to a feast, it was usual for the brethren, 
with master and wardens, to walk in procession to a 
church, and there hear a ‘solemne masse.’ Each 
[anes sat at table according to his rank and 

egree. The favourite and uent guests were 
the mitred abbots, priors, and heads of religious 


houses. In the old records of these Companies, we 
frequently meet with such names as the Grand 
Master of St John of Clerkenwell, the Prior of St 
Overy, of Christ Church, of St Bartholomew ; 
the Master of St Thomas of Acon, &. Mr Arundel 
gives a bill of fare for a dinner temp. Henry V. 
1419 a.D., on the occasion of the election of 
wardens in the Brewers’ Company: ‘First course 
—Brawn with mustard ; cabbage to the pottage ; 
swan standard ; capons roasted ; t custards, 
Second course—Venison in broth, with white 
mottrews ;* cony standard ; partridges with cocks 
roasted ; leche Lombard ;+ doucetts with little 
eux, Third course—Pears in syrop; great 
irds with little ones together ; fritters payn puff, 
with a cold bake-meat.’ Standard means entire or 
erect. 

Though some of these items indicate a gross 
taste, we find the halls were frequently perfumed 
with rose-water, lavender, and aromatic woods 
and spices. In several of the Companies, after 
dinner was finished, a garland was brought in 
and placed on the old master’s head. After 
a time, he placed it upon the new master’s head, 
drinking to him. Malcolm says the garlands were 
like the heraldic wreath, and were made with 
red velvet. The new wardens were also crowned. 
This custom prevails to this very day. Minstrels 
performed on these occasions, and we know what 
a high place they took in the estimation of all 
classes. Curiously enough, at one time they seem 
to have deserted London, for, in the year 1401, 
when Joan, queen of Henry IV., made her entrance 
into London, the Grocers’ Company had to. send. 
a man into Suffolk to furnish minstrels. The 
parish clerks were doomed to abolish the whole 
race of minstrels ; these were the ‘London clerks’ 
who were the actors of ‘holy plays.” They were 
incorporated by royal charter. e upper clergy 
depended upon this class of men for all the music 
they were able to introduce into their services 
before the introduction of organs. The minstrels 
had sunk so low in the reign of Elizabeth, that a 
law was passed refusing permission to ‘ beggars, 
mountebanks, thieves, and minstrels to congregate 
at the country fairs to excite the ignorant to wicked- 
ness and dissipation” After the crowning with 
garlands at the feasts, the loving cup, filled with 
savoury hippocras, was handed to the master, who 
gp. the senior warden ; the latter then pledged 

is right-hand man ; and so the cup went round. 
The spiced wine hippocras was very expensive. In 
1449, the Goldsmiths paid 10s. for one gallon 
of it; all the flesh consumed at the same feast 
costing only 11s. When the feast was over, the 
play began ; but it is very uncertain in which 
of the hall it took place, probably the dais, which 
would form a very convenient stage. The plays 
were generally of a religious character, and very 
little money seems to have been spent upon them. 
In the carpenter’s books in the year 1490, we have : 
‘Payd for a play, iiijs. iiijd’ 

We quite agree with Mr Arundel when he says, 
‘that amidst all the pomps and vanities of the City 
feasts, there was much of excellence and significance, 


* A rich stew or pase an ow ig pork and poultry, 
pounded in a mortar, and strained. 

+ A jelly made of cream, isinglass, sugar, and almonds, 
with pork, pounded in a mortar, with eggs, raisins, dates, 
sugar, &c. boiled in a bladder. 
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and that, notwithstanding the many improvements 
of our time, we may still learn many things from 
a study of the customs and ceremonies of the 
decorous and dignified, charitable and jovial, 
citizens of olden time.’ 


SNELGROVE’S MARRIAGE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


Peruars more than anything else Mr Snelgrove 
was, in the first instance, simply frightened at the 
discovery he had made. While he was serving 
upon the grand-jury, we took the liberty of liken- 
ing him to a peculiarly situated supernumerary in 
a theatre. > wo resembled such an inferior 
member of a dramatic company, of whom has been 
suddenly required the performance of a leading 
character in a kind of domestic tragedy. He felt 
unprepared—‘ taken aback,’ as it is termed—alto- 
oie unequal and unsuited to the part he was 
called upon to play. 

Yet with his feeling of alarm there mingled a 
curious sensation of pleasure. 

It was but a few hours back he had been saying 
to himself sententiously: ‘ Marriage is a mistake.’ 
For men are prone to generalise in this way on 
the strength of a Pa case—to judge the 
universe by the individual. As a tea-broker, Mr 
Snelgrove should have remembered that the mass 
does not invariably correspond with the sample. 
True, it is sometimes worse—but that’s in trade. 
His own marriage had been contracted out of 
business hours—away from Fenchurch Street ; it 
had been prompted by quite uncommercial con- 
should d rather that his marriage 

He should have said rather that hi i 
was a mistake—quite apart from the error in 
regard to the officiating minister. Perhaps it was. 
Still it was his own doing. If the result had been 
unfortunate—and I fear it must be conceded that 
such was indeed the case—he had only himself to 
blame for it. Not that a reflection to that effect, 
so far as I know, has ever enabled a man to bear 
his troubles with any more fortitude and phi- 
losophy. There is little comfort to be got out of 
self-accusation. Whereas it is a sort of relief, no 
doubt, to be able to charge some one else with 
being the cause and origin of one’s sufferings. 

But now escape was open to him. He could 
snap the link that bound him to Eliza Hobbs. He 
need fear no longer the indignation of his family at 
his aoring married beneath him. He had only to 
speak, and there was an end of his marriage—his 
wife was no more his wife. Should he speak, or 
should he hold his tongue?) What should he do? 

What he ought to do, he could not—did not 
doubt. As men go—and City men especially— 
James Snelgrove was an honest man. He knew 
what duty prescribed ; in that regard he had no 
kind of hesitation. It was plainly his duty to take 
Eliza Hobbs straightway, at the earliest possible 
moment, to the nearest church, and before a 
properly ordained clergyman, renew their marriage 
vows. It was the fault of neither that there had 
existed a legal flaw in the ceremony solemnised at 
Barbel-le-Minnows, which had made void their 
union. For either to take advantage of this flaw 
would be simply infamous—would be especially 
so in the case of the husband. How could he 
justify the infliction of so irreparable a wrong 


upon Eliza Hobbs as his abandonment of her 
—in the proclamation of the fact that she was not 
in truth his wife, and had therefore no kind of 
legal claim upon him ? 

He could justify it in no way. Still he hesi- 
tated. He enjoyed, with some trepidation and a 
beating heart, the sense of the power he was 

d of ; he even said to himself, with a kind 
of iniquitous chuckle: ‘At anyrate, I have the 
whip-hand of her now !’ 

Should he ply his whip-hand? and was poor 
Eliza to be made to writhe beneath his lash ? 

Well, at present, he could not decide. In his. 
worst disposed moments, he said it would all 
depend upon the nature of her behaviour towards 
him in the future. Her position was mined, and 
he could fire the train at any moment, and over- 
whelm her ; but under certain circumstances, he felt 
that he would not stoop to this cruel proceeding. 

He paltered with his sense of what was right— 
and so, of course, did wrong. He determined to 
do nothing, for a while. But action was required 
of him if he would still be regarded as an honest 
man—action in the way of remedying an accidental 
injustice. Passivity was acquiescing in it—endur- 
ance of it with a shameful motive, almost as bad as 
taking active and immediate advantage of it. 

He argued that he must, at anyrate, have time 
to determine the course he would pursue. Was 
that so very reprehensible? he asked himself. 
His situation was one of extreme embarrassment. 
The thing had come upon him so suddenly, he 
hardly yet understood it in all its bearings. Surely 
a little delay was not so very unreasonable? For 
what harm could delay do! As yet, she knew 
nothing of the matter; it was most unlikely that 
she would ever know it except from him. She 
was quite convinced of her security ; she could not 
even dream that her character as a married woman 
was in grave peril ; nay, for the matter of that, was 
in truth gone from her. She could have said with 
Othello: ‘He that is robbed, not wanting what is 
stolen, let him not know ’t, and he’s not robbed 
at all’ She knew nothing of her loss, and there- 
fore, practically, was not to be accounted a loser. 

The mischief was done ; still, it could be repaired. 
to-morrow, the day after, any day. Time was of 
little consideration in the matter—any morning he 
could obtain a license, and take her again to 
church. In half an hour, the misdeeds of John 
Grove, M.A.—the model-prison convict—could be 
remedied ; and her status would be as unassail- 
able in fact as it now was in seeming—so far as 
the outside world was concerned ; and there was 
really nothing she could reproach herself with, or 
him either. Cognisance of John Grove’s frauds 
could not, by any chance, be imputed to his 
victims—that was quite beyond question. 

But suppose an excess of delay, and the birth of 
a child; and expectations of this nature were 
already in course of entertainment at the Regent’s 
Park Villa. Would not that child be damnified— 
be liable to be called an ugly name, according to 
the strict letter of the a his native land ? 

No doubt that would be so, Mr Snelgrove 
admitted with some reluctance; but still he did 
not contemplate, at present at all events, any long 
period of inactivity. He was merely, just now, 
asking for time for deliberation. Besides, he added, 
even if the worst should come to the worst, and 
a child enter the world before its parents’ union 
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had been legalised, Mr Goodenough, the solicitor, 
had pointed out the proper course to be pursued. 
A private act was obtainable at any time. Mr 
Snelgrove assured himself that he could afford the 
expense, if it was absolutely necessary. But—a 
thousand things might happen; the child might 
not be born alive, or might not live, &c. More- 
over, he repeated, no excess of delay was contem- 
plated in the matter. 

So the tea-broker yielded so far to the tempta- 
tion that was proffered him. He decided to do 
nothing—to await the issue of events—to let things 
take their course—comforting himself with the 
reflection that this was only what lawyers call an 
interlocutory judgment. 

And it must be said for him that he felt a little 
ashamed of himself—was conscious of the deviation 
from rectitude comprised in this decision. Perhaps 
it was for this reason he hurried from the City, and 
ordered a somewhat sumptuous repast at a West 
End restaurant. He dined well—even too well. 
There was a flush of repletion and champagne upon 
his face when, late in the evening, he admitted 
himself, by means of his latch-key, into his house 
near the Regent’s Park. He had floated himself 
on wine far from the sand-banks of thought. For 
mental cares, he had substituted bodily suffering, 
such as a heated circulation and a throbbing brow, 
and other incidents of inebriety. 

He was surprised to see so many lights in the 
the sounds of laughter and con- 
versation—to sinell very strongly flavoured tobacco- 
smoke. He paused a moment in the hall, to con- 
sider what could have happened. 

‘Is that you, James?’ asked Mrs Snelgrove—it 
is convenient still to permit her that name, not- 
withstanding her defective title to it—appearing at 
the dining-room door. 

‘Yes; it’s me,’ he answered, harshly and ungram- 
matically. She did not care about the bad grammar, 
but she seemed struck by his tone of voice. Her 
look had been smiling and good-natured, with yet 
an air of triumph and defiance about it. Still, 
upon the whole, it was not unconciliatory. 

‘Who’s in there?’ he demanded, pointing to the 
parlour. 

She hesitated ; then blurted out boldly: ‘Tom 
Blacklock and his sister.’ 

‘Who?’ shouted Mr Snelgrove angrily. 

‘Tom Blacklock and his sister, she repeated. 
Then went on hurriedly, and with the slightest 
hint of apprehension in her voice : ‘I did go to the 
Palace, although you would not take me. I was 
determined the tickets should not be lost. At the 
station, 1 met Tom and Mary—quite by chance : 
the poor things had come up for a day’s pleasure. 
They didn’t know it was a festival, and that the 
prices were raised. I thought it such a pity they 
should be disappointed ; so I gave Tom your ticket, 
and I treated Mary. They enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely. I’ve been with them all day ; and they 
came back with me for a bit of supper. Unfor- 
tunately, they ’ve missed their train, and so I was 
going to make shift, and give them house-room 
somewhere for a few hours.’ 

‘Bring a light, he said. He pushed past her, 
and entered the drawing-room. 

‘Won’t you come in and see them? They’re 
old friends, you know. They’ve been quite look- 
ing forward to meeting you again” She followed 

_ him with a candle. 


He sat down in an easy-chair, and began to take 
off his boots. He accomplished this A gen 
clumsily, and seemed to grow more irritated. 

‘ How dare you bring these people to my house?’ 
he cried out presently, his face itionally flushed 
from his stooping position. 

Mrs Snelgrove looked a little frightened. 

‘Do you think I’m going to allow that infernal 
blacksmith to smoke his filthy pipe in my dining- 
room? If he’s not gone in five minutes, I’ll kick 
him out of the house.’ 

Practically considered, this was rather a vain 
threat. Mr Snelgrove was tolerably robust ; but 
Tom Blacklock was a man of colossal stature and 
Herculean strength. To have moved him an inch 
in a direction he had not listed to move, would 
have been no light task. As to one unassisted man’s 
kicking him out of a house—well, a regiment of 
lif might possibly have achieved such a feat. 

pon reflection, this view of the situation, per- 
_ occurred to Mr Snelgrove: ‘I’ll send for a 
policeman ; I’ll give him in charge,’ he observed. 
‘I won’t be intruded upon in this way,’ and he 
og an oath to his declaration—to give it greater 
orce. 

Mrs Snelgrove ventured to urge something in 
defence of her visitors: they were old friends ; 
she had known them ever since her childhood ; it 
was no fault of theirs that they had missed their 
train; they were most worthy and respectable 
people : there was not a word to be said against 

om Blacklock and his sister: they had always 
shewn her the greatest kindness, 

‘ What’s come to you, James?’ she asked finally. 
‘What makes you so cross? Why shouldn’t my 
friends be made welcome? It will be no trouble ; 
you‘needn’t be disturbed ; they can be made com- 
fortable until the early train starts, without inter- 
fering with you in any way.’ 

Mr Snelgrove answered simply, that if they 
were to stay in the house, he wouldn’t ; that was 
all; and that she ’d better take care. His manner 
was morose and menacing in the extreme as he 
said this. 

Mrs Snelgrove averred that he was a cold heart- 
less man, and that she was quite ashamed of him, 
that she was. She added a wish that she had 
— earlier in life his real nature—that she 
di 


Presently, as though with a spasm of penitence, 
she said that she was sorry if she had offended him. 
Next, with a return of obduracy, she inquired how 
she was to know that he objected to her receiving 
her old associates. 

He only answered with gloomy mutterings, and 
with indistinctly expressed desires in regard to the 
punching of some one’s head. 

This exceedin y disagreeable debate was sud- 
denly ‘edensaptel y the gruff voice of Tom Black- 
lock heard without. ‘ Look here, Liz, he said—he 
addressed himself, as it were, to an imaginary Mrs 
Snelgrove, though he couldn't really see her where 
he was standing in the passage. ‘We don’t want 
to give no trouble ; so we'll clear out, please. It 
don’t matter to us much; we can put up any- 
where until the train starts. I feared we should 
in the way; I said so all along. It isn’t your 
fault, 1 know; but the gentleman’ (he always alluded 
to Mr Snelgrove vaguely as ‘ the gentleman’) ‘don’t 
like it: I thought he wouldn’t. You see you’re a 
fine lady now, and different to us rough folk. So 
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and me will hook it, please. We don’t want 

to give no offence to the gentleman, we don’t ; and 
we haven't a word of fault to find with you, we 
haven’t: quite tother. I thank you for all your 
kindness; and God bless you, Liz—though I 
oughtn’t to say “ Liz,” I know ; but old habits get 
the better of me. And we ’re much obliged to you 
—and thanks to you. We’ve enjoyed ourselves 
rarely, and had a right-down jolly day, I 
call it. And tell the gentleman we won't call 
again, or be any kind of ill-convenience to him. 
It isn’t likely, you know. It’s seldom as we gets to 
London ; and it isn’t our way at all. And many 
thanks to him—and God bless him, too’ (but this 
was less fervently ejaculated) ; ‘and good-night to 

‘ou. 

Yo Tom Blacklock and his sister 
d 3 For his he was a 
well-spoken and agreea' itioned young 
giant, the blacksmith on Borbel le 
‘So this is how my friends are to be treated, is 
it?’ exclaimed Mrs Snelgrove, as the door closed 
upon her old associates, Tom Blacklock and his 


sister. 
‘ And you call yourself a wife,’ said Mr Snelgrove 


with exceeding bitterness. 
They guna at each other. It was a painful 
scene, 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘ The beginning of strife is as when one letteth 
out water,’ wrote King Solomon. 

Strife of a grave nature had begun between Mr 
and Mrs Snelgrove. The water was let out, and 
was coming upon them with a fierce rush, that 
threatened to swamp and sweep away altogether 


union. ey were divided—in part by the flaw 
in their marriage, known to one of them, and by 
his knowledge of that flaw—and also, generally, by 
what the lawyers have agreed to eall ‘ incompati- 
bility of temper.’ And this incompatibility seemed 
to grow and strengthen day by day; while, like 
jealousy, it mocked the meat it fed on. 
Still James Snelgrove kept his secret-—held his 
ace—made no movement towards abandoning 
wife, or apprising her" of the falseness of the 
position she occupi But his sense of holding 
what he had termed ‘the whip-hand of her’ no 
longer afforded him satisfaction. The responsibility 
of power began to outweigh its pleasure. He was 
sometimes inclined to wish: that he had never 
made that discovery at the model prison, which 
assured him of the nullity of his marriage. Admit- 
ting that his home was to be an unhappy one— 
that day by day he was to be more and more 
convinced that his choice of a wife was a fatuous 
error—still, would not the fact of the insolubility 
of the tie which bound him to her, have afforded 
him ey to bear his fate and to make the 
best of it? Would not time and use have gradually 
reconciled him to what was irremediable, and given 
him fortitude to endure it ? 

But now it had been shewn to him that he might 
escape if he would—that his bondage, as he had 
come to consider it, was illegal and illusory—if he 
could but muster courage and cruelty enough to 
take active steps in the matter. At present, he 
could not. He was ashamed of his secret, ashamed 
of his cowardice in doing nothing, either for good 


such happiness as had ever pertained to their | had 


or evil, with regard to it. He chafed under the 
burden imposed upon him by his own weakness 
and ow was tempted — 
ev onestly, and re-marry e. 
aank a course would be in some sort a relief 
to his mind. But then came the thought of the 
folly—the monstrous folly, as it seemed to him— 
comprised in such a step. He was miserable with 
his wife ; he had begun almost to hate her; why 
should he rivet round his neck a yoke that was 
unbearable, when he could at once, by a word, 
loose and rend it for ever? The opportunity of 
freeing himself was open to him in a way that 
momen | almost providential. It would be idiotic 
not to take advantage of it, he argued. Still he 
oes erul he looked pale and 
e grew ous, morose ; he loo e an 

worn rhe lest his old genial elasticity of manner ; 
he cared no more for the comic journals, and 
abandoned his regard for conundrums; he kept 
late hours, and became somewhat reckless in his 
method of life; smoking and drinking far more 
than was good for him. ‘Poor old Jemmy!’ 
whispered Perkins of the Stock Exchange to 
Plumpton the sugar-broker. ‘I knew how it would 
be. That woman, youknow! He’s quite a changed 
man; she’s made his life a burden to him.’ And 
the twain indulged in much unfavourable comment 
in regard to the nature and disposition of ‘ Mrs 8. 
as they described her. Certainly at this time the 
Regent’s Park establishment was reduced to a state 
of exceeding discomfort. 

Mrs Snelgrove was conscious that her conduct 
had been blamable—that in the matter of her 
following her husband to the Sessions House, 
visiting the Crystal Palace alone in his absence, 
and regaling Tom Blacklock and his sister, she 
acted inconsiderately, to say the least of it. 
She would have confessed as much fully, and even 
besought pardon for her errors, if she could have 
believed that her approaches would have been 
favourably received. But she could read no sign 
of relenting towards her in Mr Snelgrove’s aspect. 
His manner was severe to a degree. Then in her 
turn she became irritated and angry ; she stood on 
the defensive. After all, she asked herself, what 
had she done? Nothing that was really wrong. 
She was sorry if he was offended with her—and 
she was willing to avow as much—what more 
could she do? She put the matter very simply 
when she said: ‘If he will make a fool of himself, 
how can I help it ?’ 

She was naturally obstinate, and she held a high 
opinion of herself, and the potency of her influence 
over him. ‘He’ll come round,’ she said. ‘He’s 
in a tantrum, but he’ll get the better of it, and 
things will go on as usual. Better do nothin 
untif his nasty temper’s over.’ She had unt 
him placable on former occasions, when little 
differences of opinion had arisen between them, 
and she had not then been required to stoop ve 
low, or to humble herself very much, to re-establis 
a good understanding. It was true, however, that 
no former difference had been so grave as this. 
Their old disagreements had been in the nature of 
those lovers’ quarrels which, as we know, are the 
renewal of love ; whereas the present was a grave 
rupture between man and wife, and hardly ikely 
therefore, to be attended by such agreeable results. 

To do her justice, in her own self-satisfied way, 
Mrs Snelgrove struggled to mollify the anger of 
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“her spouse ; she looked, and smiled, and dressed 


her best. She was more intent than ever on house- 
hold cares—an error in judgment, as it happened, 
but she didn’t know that. She was anxious to 
efface all painful recollection in regard to the past, 
by means of her anxious consideration of the present 
and the future. With laborious blandishments, she 
sought to charm back the errant love of her lord. 
But Mr Snelgrove was not to be charmed back. 
He might have been, perhaps, but for that dreadful 
secret, which was embittering and sapping all the 
springs of kindness in his bosom. He could not 
yield hi a captive while he knew that absolute 
freedom was within his power. 

Then Mrs Snelgrove fost patience, and gave the 
reins to her temper. She became that furious 
creature ‘a woman scorned’—‘ put upon,’ she 
preferred to express it. There came to be open and 

rotracted war between husband and wife. 

She abandoned pacific and conciliatory measures. 
She was now bent, as it were, upon crushing 
mutiny with an iron hand. She stood upon her 
strict rights, and sued for justice and her bond. 
She would compel her husband, by main force if 
necessary, to return to his allegiance, and recognise 
his duty and subjection to his home. 

She was jealous, too—wildly jealous. If she had 
lost influence over him, it must clearly be because 
some other had intervened, and lured away his 
affections. She said, with a terribly inflamed face, 
that she should much like to set eyes upon that 
woman! ‘Minx!’ I believe, was the precise term 
she applied to her. 

The condition of things in the Regent’s Park 
villa became, in fine, simply desperate—quite a 
scandal to the whole neighbourhood. o one 
interfered, of course. The quarrels of the married 
have somehow come to be regarded in England as 
fairly matched fights, with regard to which a policy 
of non-intervention should prevail ; they must be 
fought out and conclude of themselves. Of the 
combatants, it seemed to be agreed that there was, 
as people said, ‘Six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other” Such sympathy as the warfare excited took 
its character from the sex of the sympathisers— 
male neighbours denounced Mrs Snelgrove as a 
scold; female neighbours proclaimed Mr Snel- 
grove to be a brute. All agreed that the man and 
wife constituted a wretched couple. And yet how 
fond and happy and united they had seemed when 
first they took up their abode in the villa! 

That Mr Snelgrove neglected and avoided his 
wife in every possible way, was certain ; for days 

ther he would absent himself from his home, 
taking up his abode at an hotel in Covent Garden. 
Then Mrs Snelgrove declared that, at anyrate, that 
should not continue. Her place was at his side. 
However wretched they might be together, still 
together they should be, she was very determined. 
To treatment of that sort she most certainly would 
not submit. She vowed, therefore, that she would 
not lose sight of him; that whithersoever he went, 
she would follow him. Her eye should be upon 
him and his doings incessantly. She dogged his 
footsteps like a shadow; she pursued him hither 
and thither. She invaded his office, and afforded 
curious diversion to his clerks; she was to be seen 
waiting and watching at those sacred City places 
where tea-brokers and merchants most do con 
gate; she made him the laughing-stock of Fen- 
church Street. He was overwhelmed with rage 


and shame; he was nearly driven mad; he knew 
not what to do. 

There were lulls in the storm occasionally— 
checks, so to speak, in the chase. Anger could not 
invariably be sustained at this white heat. Now 
and then, the conduct of each of the contending 

ies lapsed, as it were, almost from exhaustion, 
into a condition more nearly resembling decorum : 
a sort of tacit truce seemed to prevail for a brief 
period. Then the fire would break out again as 
with new force—for, indeed, it had never ceased to 
burn—although its inflammation underwent some 
variety of aspect. 

*I must put an end to this at am ’ Mr Snel- 
grove cried one day impetuously, some especial 
act of persecution and wildness on the part of his 
wife. Indeed, it was very clear that things could 
no longer be permitted to go on as they had been 
and were then going on, for his business as a 
tea-broker was suffering, and his character in the 
City was at stake, 
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WE cannot understand how S came to 
call the kiss-provoking plant, under whose gaunt 
branches and sad green leaves 


Many a maiden’s cheek grows red 
By lips and laughter thither led, 

the ‘baleful’ mistletoe. All the associations sur- 
rounding it, all the old-time superstitions clinging 
to it, contradict its deserving such an ugly epithet. 
When Druids were the master-priests of Britain, 
the mistletoe was held all potent — witch- 
craft, poison, and evil spells, and all-powerful in 
removing the curse of sterility from humankind 
and the cattle of the field. Even in the great 
poet’s own days, if no longer invested with such 
wonderful attributes, the once sacred plant was 
still in high repute as a panacea for many trouble- 
some disorders afflicting mankind. The author of 
The English Physician—a book that has seen 
many a modern edition—declares both the leaves 
and Renubes of mistletoe possess subtile properties ; 
when given in powder for forty days together, 
assuredly healing those suffering from the falling 
sickness, and working the same good offices in cases 
of apoplexy and palsy. Even the birdlime molli- 
fies aa knots, tumours, and imposthumes; draws 
both thick and thin humours from the remote 

laces of the body, heals sores and ulcers, and 
hetpeth to draw off foul and malformed nails. 
After telling us that the plant was of such a 
blessed nature as to be sometimes called ‘ Wood 
of the Holy Cross,’ Culpepper, who was an astro- 
logical herbalist, goes on: ‘That it is under the 
dominion of the sun, I do not question, and can 
also take for granted that which grows upon oaks 
so something of the nature of Jupiter, 

which grows upon pear-trees and apple-trees 
partakes something of this nature because he rules 
those trees, and it draws sap from the trees it 
grows on, having no root of its own. But why 
that should have most virtues that grows upon 
oaks, I know not, unless because it is rarest and 
hardest to come by ; and our College’s opinion is in 
this contrary to the Scriptures, which saith: “God’s 
tender mercies are over all his works ;” and so it is. 


= 


Let the College of Physicians walk contrary "i 
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Hiw as they please, and that is as contrary as the 
east is to the west.’ 

Almost all the old herb-doctor says of the virtues 
of mistletoe was said before by Pliny, who, however, 
does not seem to have so much faith in the matter 
as his copyist. He says that some consider the 
efficaciousness of the plant is very much increased 
by its being gathered at the new moon, without 
any iron being used in the operation ; and that, if 
it has not been allowed to touch the ground, it will 
effect a cure in epileptic cases. The Roman 
naturalist, in his turn, was indebted to the Greeks 
for all he knew about it ; so that, whether well or 
ill founded, the medicinal reputation of the mistle- 
toe was at least one of great antiquity. 

In later times, mistletoe-powder found an earnest 
believer and ‘strong advocate in Boyle, who was 
convinced of its usefulness by its effect upon a 
young lady of his acquaintance afflicted with 
epilepsy, who had tried —— after physician 
in vain, and was at length cured by taking as 
much mistletoe-powder as would lie upon a six- 

nce, in black-cherry water, regularly for some 

ays near the ‘full moon, and never had but one 
fit after the first dose, although she had ay 
had eight or ten severe ones a day. The person 
who induced her to try the remedy, professed 
never to have failed when he could procure the 
genuine mistletoe of the oak. This was no easy 
matter to do, oak-mistletoe being so rare, that one 
who had diligently sought for it for thirty-five 
years, confessed he had never himself set eyes on 
a single sprig, and only met with one or two men 
more successful than himself. 

This unlucky seeker was Sir John Colbatch, a 
physician who, in 1714, published A Dissertation 
concerning Mistletoe, a most Wonderful Specific 
Remedy for the Cure of Convulsive Distempers ; calcu- 
lated ve the Benefit of the Poor as well as the Rich, 
and hereby recommended for the Common Good 0 
Mankind. He says his reason for writing his 
bookling was, because for some time past he had 
had an impression on his spirits that it would be 
highly criminal to let another mistletoe season pass 
by without informing the world what a treasure 

eaven every year presented to its view, without 
any one receiving any benefit from it. How he 
caine to make what he considered an all-important 
discovery, was in this way. Being one day upon 
a journey, he saw some hazel-trees plentifully 
stocked with mistletoe, and it entered his mind 
that there must be something extraordinary in that 
uncommonly beautiful plant, which must have 
been designed for nobler uses than to feed thrushes 
or be hung up in houses to scare evil spirits. He 
felt sure that the mistletoe growing upon other 
trees was capable of being as serviceable to 
humanity as that which grew upon the oak—the 
praises of which had been proclaimed for ages, 
while no other was esteemed for medicinal virtue. 
He could not see why this should be, arguing that 
it was very doubtful if the plant received its 
nourishment from the tree upon which it grew, 
since it shewed little vigour until the tree had 
dropped its leaves and spent its sap, and flourished 
the more strongly the more rigorous the winter 
proved; whence it was probable it derived its 
nourishment and its virtue from the air alone, as 
the chameleon was once supposed to do. 

Sir John procured a large quantity of mistletoe 
from the lime-trees in Hampton Court Park, dried 


leaves, twigs, and berries over a baker's oven, and 
then reduced them to powder. He resolved to try 
his experiment for the first time upon a young 
man most near and dear to him, who, after ing 
from one stage of epilepsy to another, had become 
cataleptic, and was at the age of seventeen a 
most melancholy spectacle both in and out of 
his fits. Sure that he could not make matters 
worse in such a case, Colbatch set to work at 
once administering half a dram of the powder 
made into a bolus with syrup of peonies every six 
hours, and a draught of a strong infusion of the 
bruised stalks of the mistletoe. To the doctor's 
delight, his patient did not have a single fit for a 
whole taking his first pill. For three 
years, the unfortunate youth persevered, and was 
enabled to read and to ride, two things he had 
long been unable to do. At the expiration of that 
time he died. Sir John owned he had failed in 
effecting a cure, but consoled himself by reflecting 
that he had rendered the remains of a miserable 
existence endurable, if not enjoyable. Greater 
success crowned subsequent efforts, and he claimed, 
among others, to have cured a girl of St Vitus’s 
Dance, and to have made a gentlewoman, who had 
suffered from convulsive disorders for twenty years, 
capable of enjoying all the comforts of life as well 
as any of her neighbours. Unlike most advocates 
of a peculiar method of medical treatment, Sir 
John Colbatch frankly confesses his failures, 
although it must be owned he accounts for them 
in any way rather than by hinting a doubt of the 
power of his ‘glorious medicine” His faith in it 
was never shaken, and he did his best to persuade 
his brother physicians to follow his lead, assuring 
them that at the worst it would do no harm, while 
in certain cases of epilepsy it was as certain a 
specific as Peruvian bark was in quartan ague— 
was of great use in dismal slow fevers, and an in- 


of | fallible remedy in those convulsive disorders that 


monopolised one-fifth of the bills of mortality. In 
1725, we find Dr Shaw, in a note to his edition of 
Boyle’s Works, says the use of mistletoe-powder 
still continued with tolerable success, although 
many questioned its powers as a specific. Like 
many another ‘ specific,’ it had its day, but it has 
long ago vanished from the Apa ey although 
in some parts of Europe it is still looked upon as a 
sure remedy for green wounds. 


EVENING. 
Tue long crow-lines push woodward string on strinz, 
And whirring to their willow-beds away, 
The dusky starlings beat with burnished wing 
The golden air of the declining day. 
Low down, the sun sets grandly ; and the fields, 
The rocks and trees, and the still pools, are dashed 
With shifting showers of gold. The twilight steals 
Up from the plain anon ; anon, abashed, 
As fearing to be seen, a star or two 
Steal out faint, timid lights. One dear day more 
The gluttonous Past, that, hungering ages through, 
Is never filled, unto her monstrous store 
Hath safely added ; and another time 
Stern Night fulfils her mystery sublime. 
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